EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  MEETING 
APRIL  11,  1989 

Present:   Pres.  Osborn,  Sec./Treas.  Haynes,  Exec.  V.P.  Lydon, 
Faherty 

Absent:   Exec.  V.P.  Farmer  (ub) 

Request  to  purchase  tickets  to  the  Celebrity  Aution  sponsored  by 
Boston  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  -  filed. 

MMS  to  buy  one  ticket  to  the  6th  Annual  Business  Luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  U/Mass.  Amherst  Alumni  Club.   So  voted. 

MMS  to  refer  the  Future  of  Health  Care  Agenda  to  Bob  Spinney  and 
talk  to  Nancy.   So  voted. 

Request  to  purchase  tickets  for  a  special  dinner  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  JFK  for  $1000  -  filed. 

MMS  to  purchase  tickets  for  the  Massachusetts  Democratic  Party.   So 
voted. 

MMS  to  donate  $100.00  to  Social  Democrats  to  defray  expenses.   So  voted, 

MMS  to  donate  $100  to  establish  a  trust  fund  for  Christopher  Cosman 
from  Local  7.   So  voted. 

Request  to  attend  the  opening  of  Roxbury  District  Court  Child  Care 
Center  -  filed. 

MMS  to  make  a  donation  for  the  41st  Roosevelt  Day  Dinner  sponsored  by 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.   So  voted;. 
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Executive  Officers  Meeting 
Things  to  discuss 


Request  to  purchase  tickets  to  the  Celebrity  Auction  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless.  "f^r^)L-^ 

A/i  (^Request  to  be  represented  at  the  6th  Annual  Business  Luncheon  being  held 
iCfi     April  20th-  sponsored  by  the  U/Mass  Amherst  Alumni  Club .  ^***1  )    "71  (J  (IT 

Bequest  to  purchase  tickets  for  a  special  dinner  celebrating  the 
l/'birthday  of  J.F.  Kennedy  -  $1000  per  ticket.  ~fA^3  U& 

Notes  for  a  lecture  that  will  be  given  at  Boston  University  by  Frank 
Emspak.  (^-AJi4^' 

^Turchase  tickets  for  the  Massachusetts ^egt&c-ratic  Party  -  $150  per  ticket. 
A  letter  and  information  describing  Medford  Community  Housing. 
A  letter  from  Social  Democrats,  USA  asking  for  a  contribution  of  $500 


to  defray  the  expense  for  the  total  annual  cost, 


/         Memorandum  from 
r^0     Manual. 


Doroth^Shields  regarding  the  1989  Leadership  Training 
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equest  for  a  donation  from  the  .Americans  for  Democratic  Action  for  the 


41st  Roosevelt  Day  Dinner.   6^ 


Request  to  attend  the  opening, of  Roxbury  District  Court  Child  Care 
Center. 


Request  from  Local  7  for  a  bennefit  to  establish  a  trust  fund  for 
Christopher  Cosman  details  inf  the  letter  from  Local  7. 
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American  Income  Life  Insurance  Company 

Executive  Offices:  P.O.  Box  2608,  Waco,  Texas  76797,  817  772  3050 
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Bernard  Rapoport 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

and  Chief  Executive  Officer 


March  28,  1989 


Mr.  Arthur  Osborn 
President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA   02108 

Dear  Mr.  Osborn: 

On  behalf  of  our  Company  and  our  State  General  Agents,  we 
are  pleased  to  invite  you  and  your  spouse  to  our  annual 
convention  to  be  held  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Cerromar 
Beach  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  The  convention  dates  are 
Monday,  July  24  to  Friday,  July  28,  1989. 

In  addition  to  our  company  representatives  (all  of  whom  are 
members  of  Office  and  Professional  Employees  International 
Union)  who  have  qualified  for  the  convention,  we  will  have 
in  attendance  other  labor  representatives  from  the  various 
AFL-CIO  organizations.   There  will  be  joint  labor-public 
relations  seminars  and  we  invite  you  to  join  us  and 
participate  not  only  in  our  meetings  but  also  in  the  fun 
times  we  have  planned. 

So  that  we  can  make  your  arrangements,  please  complete  the 
enclosed  form  and  return  to  Maritz  Meeting  Planners  within 
the  next  10  days. 


Sincerely, 


Bi 
Chairma 


Board 


cc:  Gerald  Dente 
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REGISTRATION  FORM 

AMERICAN  INCOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HYATT  CERROMAR  BEACH,  SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 

JULY  24-28, 1989 

The  information  requested  below  is  necessary  to  handle  your  convention  in  the  most  efficient  manner.    Please  fill  out 
completely  and  return  to  Maritz  Meeting  Planners  within  10  days  of  receipt. 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT  LEGIBLY: 

Participant's  Name 

Spouse  or  Guest 

Name  of  Child  (if  applicable) Age: 

Mailing  Address 

City State Zi  p 

Home  Phone  (  ) Business  Phone  (         ) 


IF  CHILDREN  OR  ADDITIONAL  GUESTS  ARE  COMING  PLEASE  CHECK  ACCOMMODATIONS  BELOW.  FULL  PAYMENT  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  MARITZ  WITH 
YOUR  REGISTRATION  FORM.  IF  PAYMENT  IS  NOT  RECEIVED  BY  MARITZ  MEETING  PLANNERS,  CHILDREN  AND  GUESTS  WILL  NOT  BE  ABLE  TO  ATTEND. 
PLEASE  MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  MARITZ  MEETING  PLANNERS  FOR  LAND. 

13  years  and  older,  sharing  room  with  adult: 

attending  all  functions  $750.00  per  person  +  Air 

12  years  and  younger  sharing  room  with  adult: 

attending  all  functions  $568.00  per  person  +  Air 

Infants  3  years  and  younger  No  charge  +  Air 

TRANSPORTATION  INFORMATION 

Unless  otherwise  instructed  Airline  Reservations  will  be  made  round-trip  between  your  home  city  and  San  Juan  for 
departure  on  July  24  returning  July  28. 

Departure  City/Airport Date 

Return  City/Airport Date 

Special  In-Flight  Meal  Request  (salt-free.  Kosher,  etc.) 


Airline  Mileage  Program:  Airline Account  # 

Seating  Preference:  Smoking        (         )       Non  Smoking         (  ) 

Window        (         )       Aisle  (         )       Center       (  ) 

PERSONAL  TRAVEL 

Should  you  require  assistance  with  personal  travel  in  conjunction  with  the  AIL  San  Juan  convention,  please  contact  the  AIL 
Travel  Coordinator  at  the  following  numbers.  (Administrative  fees  will  apply.) 

1-800-527-7525  or  (214)  484-9531 

AIR  PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

Specify  method  of  payment  for  airline  tickets  not  paid  for  by  AIL  (i.e.  children  and  guests) 

Card  Holders  Name /Signature 


Card  Name /Acct.  # Exp.  Date_ 

PLEASE  MAIL  OR  FAX  THIS  FORM  WITHIN  10  DAYS  OF  RECEIPTTO: 

AMERICAN  INCOME  LIFE  TRAVEL  COORDINATOR 

MARITZ  MEETING  PLANNERS 

11353  EMERALD  STREET 

DALLAS,  TEXAS  75229 

1-800-527-7525 

214-484-9538  or  (214)  484-9538  (FAX) 

(OVER) 


AMERICAN  INCOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HYATT  CERROMAR  BEACH 

SAN  JUAN.  PUERTO  RICO 

JULY  24-28, 1989 

In  order  for  MARITZ  MEETING  PLANNERS  to  handle  your  travel  arrangements  and 
process  your  final  documents  for  the  above  referenced  meeting,  we  must  receive 
this  form  with  your  signature  (and  Guest/Spouse  signature  if  applicable)  within  10 
days. 

PLEASE  READ,  SIGN  AND  RETURN  THIS  STATEMENT  WITHIN  10  DAYS  OF  RECEIPT 
TO: 

AIL  TRAVEL  COORDINATOR 

MARITZ  MEETING  PLANNERS 

11353  EMERALD  STREET 

DALLAS,  TEXAS  75229 

Responsibility:  Maritz  Travel  Company,  American  income  Life  insurance  Company, 
any  sponsoring  company  or  organization,  and  their  respective  parent,  subsidiary, 
and  affiliated  companies  and  organizations,  maintain  no  control  over  the 
personnel,  equipment,  or  operations  of  any  air,  water,  or  surface  carrier,  shipline, 
bus  or  services,  products  or  accommodations  as  part  of  the  trip,  because  all  of  these 
suppliers  are  independent  contractors.  Maritz  Travel  Company,  American  Income 
Life  Insurance  Company,  any  sponsoring  company  or  organization,  and  their 
respective  parent,  subsidiary,  and  affiliated  companies  and  organizations,  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  injury,  damage,  loss,  expense,  accident,  delay,  inconvenience,  or 
irregularity  which  may  be  caused  or  contributed  to  (1)  by  any  wrongful,  negligent, 
or  unauthorized  act  or  omission  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  suppliers  or  any  of  their 
agents,  servants,  employees,  or  independent  contractors,  (2)  by  any  defect  in  or 
failure  of  any  vehicle,  equipment,  instrumentality,  service,  product,  or 
accommodation  which  is  owned.operated,  furnished,  or  otherwise  used  by  any  of 
these  suppliers,  (3)  by  any  wrongful,  negligent,  or  unauthorized  act  or  omission  on 
the  part  of  any  other  person  or  entity  not  under  the  direct  control  of  Maritz  Travel 
Company,  American  Income  Life  Insurance  Company,  or  any  sponsoring  company  or 
organization,  respectively,  or  (4)  by  any  other  cause,  condition  or  event  whatsoever 
beyond  the  direct  control  of  Maritz  Travel  Company  or  any  sponsoring  company  or 
organization,  respectively. 

During  the  trip,  the  participant  may  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  various 
optional  activities,  such  as  water  sports  and  other  athletic  activities,  contests., 
excursions  and  side  trips.  Maritz  Travel  Company,  American  Income  Life  Insurance 
Company,  any  sponsoring  company  or  organization,  and  their  respective  parent, 
subsidiary,  and  affiliated  companies  and  organizations,  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
injury,  damage,  loss,  expense,  accident,  delay,  inconvenience,  or  irregularity  arising 
out  of  or  relating  to  said  participation. 

I  (we)  have  read  and  I  (we)  agree  to  the  above  Responsibility  statement. 


Participant's  Name  (please  print)  Participant's  Signature  Date 


Participant's  Name  (please  print)  Participant's  Signature  Date 

Final  trip  documents  will  be  mailed  approximately  two  (2)  weeks  prior  to  your 
departure.  Should  a  problem  arise,  contact  Maritz  Meeting  Planners  at 
(800)  527-7525. 

REMEMBER  THIS  FORM  MUST  BE  MAILED  OR  FAXED  WITHIN  10  DAYS. 


I  i  m  ^m  : 


The 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 

Greater  Boston  Alumni  Club 

invites  you  and  your  guests 

to 


THE  6th  ANNUAL 
BUSINESS  LUNCHEON 


Keynote  Speaker: 
Lt.  Governor  Evelyn  Murphy 


Thursday,  April  20, 1989 
Anthony's  Pier  4, 


v 
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MEMH 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  Greater  Boston 
Alumni  Club  is  pleased  to  have  secured  Lt.  Governor  Evelyn 
F.  Murphy  as  the  keynote  speaker  at  our  annual  business 
luncheon. 

Lt.  Governor  Murphy,  the  first  woman  elected  to  a  consti- 
tutional office  in  Massachusetts  history,  founded  two  suc- 
cessful development  companies  prior  to  being  appointed 
Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs  in  1975.  While  in  this 
post  she  led  the  fight  to  limit  off-shore  oil  drilling  and  initi- 
ated the  state's  Urban  Heritage  Park  Program. 

Lt.  Governor  Murphy  earned  a  doctorate  in  economics 
from  Duke  University  and  was  a  Visiting  Fellow  at  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  School  at  Harvard  in  1979.  She  has  also  served 
as  Chair  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  and  has  been  honored  by  the  National 
Governor's  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Soci- 
ety, and  the  National  Sierra  Club. 

In  1982  Evelyn  Murphy  made  her  first  attempt  at  elective 
office  and  following  a  narrow  loss  in  the  Democratic  Pri- 
mary she  accepted  the  position  as  the  state's  Secretary  of 
Economic  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  she  helped  launch  the 
"Centers  of  Excellence,"  and  assisted  in  the  development  of 
the  state's  "E.T"  program  which  placed  over  20,000  poor 
women  in  private  business. 

Elected  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  Office  in  1986,  she 
recently  served  as  Chair  of  the  National  Women  Executives 
in  State  Government.  She  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Governor's  Office  in  1990. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting 
speaker.  Please  be  sure  to  be  with  us  on  April  20. 
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cial  Democrats,USA 


h  Street,  N.W.  /  Suite  511 
gton,  D.C.  20005 
638-1515 


Honorary  Chairman 
Sidney  Hook 

President 
Donald  Slaiman 

National  Vice  Chairmen 
Velma  Hill 
Penn  Kemble 

Executive  Director 
Rita  Freedman 

National  Committee 

Harold  Ash 
Judy  Bardacke 
Steve  Bieringer 
Eric  Chenoweth 
Roger  dayman 
Daniel  M.  Curtin 
George  Curtin 
David  Dorn 
Paul  Feldman 
Joel  Freedman 
Samuel  H.  Friedman 
Eugene  Glaberman 
Albert  Glotzer 
Marguerite  Glotzer 
Norman  Hill 
David  Jessup 
Pat  Jones 
Dwight  W.  Justice 
Tom  Kahn 
Adrian  Karatnycky 
Seymour  Kopilow 
Israel  Kugler 
Louis  Leopold 
George  Lerski 
Herbert  Magidson 
Henry  Maurer 
Bruce  McColm 
Morris  Milgram 
Bruce  Miller 
Meyer  Miller 
Max  Mont 

Emanuel  Muravchik 
Josh  Muravchik 
Irving  Panken 
Charles  Perkel 
Michael  S.  Perry 
David  Peterson 
Arch  Puddington 
Joseph  Ryan 
Manuel  Santana 
Hugh  Schwartzberg 
Yetta  Shachtman 
Hugh  Sheehan 
Jessica  Smith 
Joan  Suall 
Helen  Toth 
Ruth  Wattenberg 
Richard  C.  Wilson 


March  17,  1989  ' 

Arthur  R.  Osborn 
President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street,  3 Floor 
Boston,  Mass.   02108 

Dear  Brother  Osborn: 

Two  years  ago,  Social  Democrats,  USA  introduced  a  new 
project  designed  to  reinvigorate  the  once  strong,  historic 
relationship  between  the  American  labor  movement  and  the 
Democratic  Party.  We  had  become  concerned  that,  as  a  new 
generation  of  Democrats  divorced  from  that  tradition  took 
its  place  in  the  Party  ranks,  that  relationship  was 
seriously  eroding.  This  new  generation  does  not  come  out 
of  a  working  class  background,  nor  has  it  experienced  the 
common  struggles  undergone  together  by  labor  and  Democrats 
over  the  years.  Its  members,  while  not  necessarily  anti- 
labor,  are  often  unaware  of  the  role  of  the  labor  movement 
in  American  society,  and  they  are  skeptical  about 
organized  labor. 

This  group  includes  elected  politicians,  many  of  the 
people  on  their  staffs,  and  others  who,  as  politically 
active  lawyers,  businessmen,  fundraisers  or  consultants, 
are  having  an  increasing  influence  on  the  Party.  Since 
their  understanding  of  the  labor  movement  is  often 
superficial,  they  tend  to  be  susceptible  to  misinformation 
and  misconceptions. 

Without  understanding  the  value  of  a  healthy,  vital  trade 
union  movement  to  the  fabric  of  our  democratic  society, 
Congressmen  often  react  to  the  specifics  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  favored  by  the  trade  union  movement  without 
considering  the  wider  context  of  whether  rejection  of  that 
legislation  will  fundamentally  undermine  the  trade  union 
movement  itself. 

The  project  launched  by  Social  Democrats,  USA  was  designed 
to  help  correct  this  problem.  We  originally  began  to 
engage  these  younger  Democrats  in  a  dialogue  on  such 
fundamental  guestions  as  why  unions  are  important  to  the 


National  Advisory  Council 


Robert  Alexander 
Thomas  R.  Brooks 
Sol  C.  Chaikin 
Edward  J.  Cleary 
Charles  Cogen 
Marjorie  Merlin  Cohen 


Jeannette  B.  DiLorenzo 
John  J.  Driscoll 
Evelyn  Dubrow 
David  Evanier 
Sandra  Feldman 
Charles  GaVi 


Frances  Grant 
Feliks  Gross 
John  E.  Haynes 
Thomas  Y.  Hobart,  Jr. 
Sol  Hoffman 
Jiri  Horak 


Rachelle  Horowitz 
Ted  H.  Jacobsen 
Jakub  Karpinski 
Walter  Kirschenbaum 
Irena  Lasota 
Leon  Lynch 


Jay  Mazur 
Joyce  D.  Miller 
Vanni  B.  Montana 
Cleo  Paturis 
Douglas  W.  Payne 
Paul  R.  Porter 


Ronald  Radosh 
John  P.  Roche 
Edgar  Romney 
Paul  Seabury 
Albert  Shanker 
William  Stern 


Irwin  Suall 
Mary  N.  Temple 
Jackson  Toby 
Lynn  R.  Williams 
William  Julius  Wilson 


[Members  ol  Advisory  Council  are  nol  necessarily  members  ol  SO.  USA) 


fabric  of  American  society,  why  Democrats  are  in  danger  of  losing 
the  blue  collar  vote,  the  relationship  of  basic  industry  to 
national  security  interests,  the  question  of  unfair  trade  and 
labor  standards,  and  the  direction  of  national  labor  policy.  As 
we  became  more  involved  in  this  endeavor,  we  realized  that  we  had 
to  reach  out  to  Republicans  as  well,  especially  in  this  coming 
period  as  we  face  another  four  years  of  a  Republican  presidency. 

We  issued  a  series  of  papers  on  vital  questions  such  as  those 
described  above  and  distributed  them  widely  as  a  citizens  group 
sympathetic  to,  but  not  an  integral  part  of,  the  organized  labor 
movement.  We  engaged  political  leaders  and  staff  in  candid,  off- 
the-record  dialogues.  We  sponsored  speeches  by  labor  leaders 
which  we  distributed.  We  wrote  letters  to  the  editors  of 
national  publications.  (Samples  of  some  of  the  written  material 
we  produced  are  enclosed.)  In  all  of  these  efforts,  we  addressed 
general  and  specific  issues  of  importance  to  the  labor  movement. 

In  the  coming  year,  as  the  new  President  and  the  101st  Congress 
are  shaping  the  policies  for  the  next  four  years,  such  a  project 
takes  on  even  greater  importance.  Based  on  our  success  last  year 
and  the  heightened  need  for  such  an  endeavor,  we  are  proposing  to 
continue  the  project  in  1989. 

We  have  estimated  that  the  total  annual  cost  will  be  $35,000. 
This  would  include  the  cost  of  typesetting,  printing  and 
distributing  issue  papers,  occasional,  small  face-to-face 
discussion  meetings,  a  part-time  professional  and  a  part-time 
secretary.  To  help  defray  the  expenses,  we  are  asking  a  number 
of  unions  and  AFL-CIO  state  federations  to  contribute  $500  each. 
We  would  also  welcome  your  suggestions  for  additional  issue-paper 
topics.  We  hope  you  will  agree  with  us  on  the  importance  of 
this  endeavor  and  are  able  to  help  us  continue  this  worthwhile 
pro j  ect . 

We  look  forward  to  your  reply. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally, 


D, 


fA^gJ/l/V^V 


Don  Slaiman  (jRita  Freedman 

President  Executive  Director 

DS,RF/lc 
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AN  ISSUE  PAPER  FROM 
SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS,  USA 


815  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  511 
Washington,  D.C.  20005,  (202)  638-1515 


Labor's  Resurgence 

Organizing  the 
Unorganized 


O, 


"rganized  labor  is  undergoing  a 
resurgence,  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  steady  erosion  of  union 
membership  in  the  United  States  is 
slowing  or  has  ended.  Yet,  critics  of 
trade  unions  from  both  left  and  right 


touch  with  their  members  and  do 
not  speak  for  them. 

These  propositions,  though  seem- 
ingly contradictory,  share  two  ele- 
ments in  common:  they  are  wrong 
and  they  obscure  issues  that 
deserve  a  high  priority  on 
America's  political  agenda. 

The  loss  of  union  members  in  the 
U.S.  can  be  almost  entirely  at- 
tributed to  the  deindustrialization 
of  America  and  the  attendant  plant 
closings  and  layoffs.  The  erosion  of 
America's  industrial  base  has  been 
greatly  exacerbated  by  the  mis- 
guided and  disastrous  economic 
and  trade  policies  of  the  Reagan 
Administration.  American  unions 
are  not  responsible  for  the  export  of 
jobs  to  low-wage  countries  where 
workers  are  fre 


to  them.  Employers,  with  the  active 
encouragement  and  assistance  of 
the  most  anti-union  Administration 
in  60  years,  have  undermined  the 
system  of  industrial  relations  and 
collective  bargaining  in  this 
country.  This  system,  institutional- 
ized in  the  Wagner  Act  of  1934  has 
become,  in  the  words  of  AFL-CIO 
President  Lane  Kirkland,  a  "dead 
letter." 


Justice  Denied 
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'nion  representation  elections 
have  dropped  by  50%  under 
Reagan's  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Going  back  further,  workers 
have  voted  for  union  representation 
in  less  than  half  of  these  elections 
since  1972.    Protection  for  workers 


(Continued  from  other  side) 
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I  ext  year  will  mark  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  defeat  of  the  Labor 
Law  Reform  Act,  a  bill  that  con- 
tained modest  revisions  designed  to 
address  what  were  then  obvious 
deficiencies  in  the  law.  The  fierce 
opposition  to  these  modest  reforms, 
together  with  the  earlier  formation 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  a  Council  on  a 
Union  Free  Environment,  revealed 
the  willingness  of  employers  to  aban- 
don the  spirit  of  collective  bargaining 
and  deny  a  role  for  trade  unions  in 
American  society.  These  extreme 
views,  held  even  by  some  moderate 
business  leaders,  were  fueled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers union  by  President  Reagan  in 
1981  and  by  his  appointment  of 
avowed  enemies  of  trade  unions  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  Reagan  NLRB  has  systematical- 
ly reinterpreted  the  scope  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  com- 
pletely thwart  its  purpose  and 
remove  the  few  remaining  protec- 


tions for  workers  exercising  their 
rights. 

The  failure  of  the  national  labor 
law  is  only  part  of  the  picture. 
Public  employees,  excluded  from 
the  NLRB,  must  depend  on  state 
legislation  to  secure  their  collective 
bargaining  rights.  Although  41 
states  have  passed  some  form  of 
legislation  granting  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  to  public  employees, 
many  of  these  laws  are  not  com- 
prehensive and  contain  harsh,  anti- 
labor  provisions.  The  political  ef- 
forts of  organized  labor  and  its  al- 
lies have  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
comprehensive  public  employee 
collective  bargaining  in  only  26 
states. 


An  Agenda  for  Reform 

Social  Democrats,  USA  is  com- 
mitted to  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  democratic  values  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad.  We  are  committed  to 
the  extension  of  democracy  beyond 
the  political  sphere  to  economic  life. 


We  call  for: 

•  a  complete  and  major  revision 
of  the  federal  law  governing  in- 
dustrial relations  in  order  to 
promote  and  protect  the  rights 
of  workers  to  form  unions  and 
bargain  collectively  with  their 
employers; 

•  the  appointment  of  people  who 
are  committed  to  workers' 
rights  to  administer  this  law; 

•  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  public 
employees  to  form  unions. 

Reaganomics  has  damaged 
America's  economy  and  its  political 
life.  A  post-Reagan  America  will 
have  much  to  restore  and  rebuild. 
For  Social  Democrats,  USA, 
rebuilding  a  system  of  industrial 
relations  that  protects  the  rights  of 
workers  to  form  their  own  or- 
ganizations and  to  participate  in 
economic  and  political  decision 
making  in  a  meaningful  way  has  top 
jriority  on  our  domestic  agenda. 
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Washington,  D.C.  20005,  (202)  638-1515 


Expanding  Economic 
Democracy 

by  John  T.  Joyce 

President,  Bricklayers  and  Allied  Craftsmen 


A  am  happy  to  address  this  convention 
of  Social  Democrats,  U.S.A.  Your  late 
national  chairman,  Bayard  Rustin,  is 
someone  for  whom  I  had  enormous  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

I  will  never  forget  the  stirring 
speech  he  delivered  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  in 
1970.  I  was  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  Bayard  was  on  the  program  and 
as  the  time  for  his  appearance  ap- 
proached, I  became  nervous  about 
what  he  would  say  and  how  those 
words  would  be  received.  But 
Bayard  was  Bayard,  and  with  his 
usual  grace  he  put  forth  the  important 
principles  by  which  he  lived  and 
made  them  relevant  to  all  those  in  the 
hall. 

On  that  occasion,  as  he  often  did, 
Bayard  spoke  of  "extending 
democracy."  I  share  with  American 
Social  Democrats  the  perspective 
that  we  should  "strive  to  extend 
democracy  in  all  spheres  of  public 
life  --  political,  social  and 
economic." 

What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  this 
morning  is  industrial  democracy  — 
which,  for  me,  very  simply  means 
any  social  and  economic  process,  or 
combination  of  processes,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  those  impacted 
by  economic  decision-making  to 
play  an  increasingly  effective  role  in 


that  process.  At  the  most  immediate 
level,  the  level  closest  to  the  daily 
lives  of  most  people,  it  means  bring- 
ing to  our  "work  lives"  the  same 
democratic  principles  for  which  we 
as  a  nation  and  a  society  have  fought 
and  worked  during  the  last  two 
hundred  plus  years  to  establish  in  our 
"political  lives,"  and  which  are  now 
more  or  less  firmly  expressed  in  our 
local  and  national  political  struc- 
tures. 

Economic  democracy  means,  at  a 
minimum,  the  right  to  an  effective 
voice  in  determining  the  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  under  which  we 
work. 

More  fully,  it  means  the  ability  to 
help  shape  our  work  so  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  it  is  not 
only  consistent  with,  but  actually 
becomes  in  some  meaningful  way  an 
expression  of,  our  capabilities  and 
aspirations. 

And,  perhaps  even  more  clearly,  it 
means  the  right  —  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  ~  to  see  to  it  that  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  the  "fruits  of  our 
labor"  is  invested  back  into  the 
enterprises,  organizations  and 
societies  within  which  we  work. 
This  will  assure  that  there  will,  in  the 
future,  be  sufficient  meaningful 
work  for  everyone. 


The  Next  Frontier 


A  see  this  issue  of  industrial 
democracy/economic  democracy  as 
the  emerging  "Next  Frontier"  in  the 
American  political  experiment.  In  my 
view,  American  democracy  has  been 
stunted  in  its  development,  and  I  use 
the  word  "stunted"  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  only  artificial  contrivance, 
and  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  impedes  the 
evolution  of  economic  democracy  as  a 
parallel  development  to  the  evolution 
of  political  and  social  democracy  we 
see  around  us. 

I'm  intrigued  by  the  paradoxical 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today: 
although  we  very  explicitly  set  in 
motion,  and,  indeed,  cultivated  the 
concept  of  industrial  democracy  in 
Europe  and  Japan  just  after  the 
Second  World  War,  we,  somewhere 
and  somehow,  lost  sight  of  it  as  an 
objective  for  ourselves  in  the  United 
States,  and  it's  proving  to  be  an 
enormously  expensive  oversight. 

In  terms  of  where  we  are  right  now, 
however,  as  opposed  to  where  we 
might  have  been,  the  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining  is  the  departure 
point,  because,  indeed,  it  is  the  only 
base  upon  which  we  can  build  in- 
dustrial democracy  in  the  United 
States.  For  working  people,  further- 
more, the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining is,  and  will  remain,  the  core 
of  industrial  democracy. 

But  I'm  not  talking  about  collective 
bargaining  restricted,  as  many  would 
like,  to  its  negotiating  or  "bargain- 
ing table"  phase.  I'm  talking  about  a 
collective  bargaining  process  ex- 
tended, on  one  side,  to  the  job  site 
level  with  people  effectively  work- 


ing  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work  to  make  their  jobs 
more  satisfying  and  more  productive 
and  perhaps  more  importantly,  ex- 
tending, on  the  other  side,  to  the 
strategic,  or  so  called  corporate 
board  level,  the  level  on  which 
decisions  are  made  that  determine 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  jobs 
that  are  going  to  exist  in  the 
enterprise  or  industry  in  the  future. 


Creating  a 
Partnership 


At  follows  that  the  U.S.  labor  move- 
ment can  and  will  play  a  -  perhaps  of 
necessity,  the  —  central  role  in  the 
development  of  economic  democracy 
in  this  country,  not  through  the  exer- 
cise of  economic  power  —  although 
from  time  to  time  we  can  and  will  ex- 
ercise such  economic  power  as  we 
have  —  but  primarily  as  a  social 
catalyst  and  as  the  representative  of 
working  people  in  forging  a  social  and 
economic  partnership.  This  will  be 
with  government  and  business  to  be 
sure,  but  not  only  with  industrialists, 
because  increasingly  we  have  seen  that 
the  pivotal  economic  decisions  are 
made  by  the  financial  business  com- 
munity, and  that  entrepreneurs  are 
playing  an  important  role  in  the 
economy.  The  partnership  would  also 
need  to  include  the  agricultural  and 
professional  communities.  And  to 
have  a  meaningful  social  and 
economic  partnership  in  America 
today,  we  will  need  to  find  a  way  for 
the  nonworking  poor,  who  have  be- 
come a  quasi-permanent,  politically 
and  economically  disenfranchised  un- 
derclass in  our  society,  to  be  effective- 
ly represented. 

In  short,  we  are  not  talking  about 
"big  business,  big  labor  and  big 
government"  dividing  up  the  nation- 
al economic  pie.  We  are  talking 
about  creating  a  social  and  economic 
partnership  between  everyone  who 
has  a  stake  in  the  American 
economy. 

In  order  to  effectively  play  a  key 


role  in  that  process,  however,  labor 
in  the  United  States  will  have  to 
"transform"  its  own  decision- 
making processes.  If  workers  are 
going  to  be  demanding  a  more  effec- 
tive voice  in  running  companies 
which  they  did  not  create,  they  will 
certainly  do  so  in  unions  which  they 
did  create.  And  by  "demand"  here, 
I'm  not  talking  about  an  articulate  set 
of  proposals  spontaneously  put  forth 
by  the  generic  "worker."  People 
more  usually  make  clear  their 
deepest,  often  sub-articulate,  wants 
by  what  they  do  and,  perhaps  even 
more  eloquently,  by  what  they  don't 
do. 

The  autoworkers  at  the  General 
Motors'  Sumi  plant  in  California  did 
not  present  a  manifesto,  they 
presented  the  least  productive  plant 
in  the  General  Motors  system.  With 
the  help  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
GM  got  the  message  and  those  same 
workers,  using  the  same  technology, 
but  in  a  more  participatory  operation, 
now  run  GM's  most  productive 
plant. 

We  are  frequently  told  by  observers 
of  the  American  labor  scene  that 
American  workers  don't  care,  that 
American  unions  have  an  enormous 
"apathy"  problem  with  their  mem- 
bership. The  problem,  however,  is 
not  apathy,  but  a  feeling  among 
working  people  more  akin  to 
"futility."  I  see  in  many  of  our  mem- 
bers and  in  their  families  the  feeling 
that  nothing  they  can  do  in  the 
economic  realm  will  make  a  dif- 
ference. And  that  I  think  precisely 
defines  the  challenge  to  U.S.  labor 
leaders.  It  is  not  to  "open  up"  their 
unions  to  rank  and  file  participation. 
Unions,  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  many  people  would  like  to 
pretend,  are  very  open  in  terms  of  the 
possibilities  for  members  who  want 
to  participate  in  the  process.  The 
challenge  rather  is  to  stimulate  and 
motivate  people  to  exercise  their 
responsibilities  to  play  an  important 
role,  and  to  remind  members  that  the 
very  purpose  of  a  union  is  to  provide 
a  way  for  working  people  to  get  some 
degree  of  control  over  those  aspects 
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of  life  that  are  important  to  them  as 
workers. 


A  More  Effective  Voice 


-T*.nd  that  challenge  is  a  relatively 
new  one  for  us,  in  terms  of  one  that  we 
recognize  that  we  have  to  resolve.  As 
a  consequence,  no  one  has  developed 
a  full  answer  to  the  problem.  We  do 
see  however,  at  all  levels  in  the  labor 
movement  today,  efforts  to  re-evaluate 
what  we  are  all  about,  to  re-analyze 
how  we  go  about  doing  things,  to  re- 
analyze our  relationship  with  our  rank 
and  file  members,  beginning  with  the 
Evolution  of  Work  process  at  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  various  processes  in 
many  international  unions  related  to 
the  same  problem. 

Within  the  Bricklayers'  Union  we 
have  begun  in  various  ways  to  try  to 
find  those  meaningful  forms  of  par- 
ticipation. One  of  the  most  success- 
ful techniques  which  we  have  used  is 
the  study  circle,  a  form  of  self-educa- 
tion, of  self-democracy,  that  had  its 
origins  in  America,  found  its  widest 
use  in  Sweden  and  has  now  been 
reintegrated  into  our  union.  In  a 
study  circle,  a  small  group  comes 
together  voluntarily  to  openly  dis- 
cuss issues  critical  to  them. 
Everyone  has  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  state  his  opinion  about 
the  issues  under  discussion.  It  is 
designed  to  give  members  the  chance 
to  communicate  their  views  to  each 
other  and  to  the  leadership  about 
what  the  union  should  be  and  should 
do.  The  fifth  and  final  session  of  the 
first  year  focused  on  ways  to  improve 
the  union.  Not  only  members  but 
their  families  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Similarly,  about  four  years  ago,  we 
began  a  program  of  systematically 
and  regularly  polling  our  members 
every  three  months.  We  added  to 
that  our  own  version  of  "Focus 
Group"  meetings  in  which  issues 
can  be  explored  in  greater  depth. 
Each  year  various  members  of  our 
executive  board  visit  with  from 
eight  to  ten  different  local  unions 
with  rank  and  file  members  selected 


at  random.  They  spend  two  and  a 
half  hours  discussing  what  is  impor- 
tant to  them  and  their  families. 

We  have  established  construction 
co-ops  in  Birmingham,  where  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  union  work,  as 
another  experiment.  It  has  been  in 
operation  one  year  now,  and  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  bring  in 
union  masonry  construction  ahead 
of  schedule  and  under  budget  while 
paying  union  wages  and  with  people 
working  under  union  conditions  and 
at  the  same  time  paying  a  healthy  12 
percent  rate  of  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. In  a  somewhat  related  effort  in 
Boston,  we  worked  with  the 
Laborers'  Union  to  develop  a  non- 
profit housing  development  corpora- 
tion which  is  able  to  provide  two  and 
three  bedroom  houses  with  a  base- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  Boston  area 
for  roughly  one-third  of  the  cost  re- 
quired in  the  private  sector. 

In  addition  to  those  particular  types 
of  projects,  it  is  clear  that  the  union 
structure  itself  will  have  to  be  revised 
in  order  to  facilitate  a  more  open  and 
active  participation  of  the  rank  and 
file  membership.  In  our  own  case, 
we  are  beginning  to  approach  that  by 
attempting  to  decentralize  the 
decision-making  of  our  organization, 
to  try  to  move  the  implementation  of 
decisions  and  the  formulation  of  ob- 
jectives to  a  regional  level  from  the 
national  level. 

In  each  of  these  endeavors  we  are 
attempting  to  provide  members  with 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  more  effec- 
tive voice  in  the  running  of  their  own 
organization. 


Changing  the  National 
Environment 


He 


Lowever,  no  matter  how  successful 
we  are  with  our  internal  efforts,  if  we 
lack  the  national  environment  within 
which  to  operate,  our  efforts  would  be 
largely  in  vain  in  terms  of  our  own  ob- 
jectives and  certainly  not  anywhere 
sufficient  to  the  need  of  developing 
economic  democracy  for  our  society 
as  a  whole.  When  we  move  outside 
our  own  institutions  to  the  institutions 
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of  government,  the  political  process, 
the  political  side  of  our  lives,  works, 
I  believe,  reasonably  well.  The  laws 
which  govern  us  as  citizens  represent, 
on  the  whole,  a  rough  political  con- 
sensus. 

However,  the  flaw  I  see  is  that  in 
terms  of  the  economic  sphere,  we 
don't  have  a  representative  decision- 
making process.  Nobody  represents 
us  in  a  purely  economic  sense.  Our 
current  system  does  not  provide  for 
economic  representation.  Con- 
gressmen, Senators,  Presidents,  the 
Executive  and  Judicial  branches  pur- 
portedly represent  everybody,  but  in 
practical  terms,  in  an  economic 
sense,  represent  nobody.  In  the 
structures  specifically  devoted  to 
economic  decision-making,  we  find 
that  there  is  really  only  one  segment 
of  our  society  that  is  involved  in 
making  those  decisions,  and  that 
would  be  the  industrial  community. 

Whenever  I  have  raised  this  kind  of 
issue  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  immediate 
reaction  I  get  is  that  this  means 
creating  another  enormous  federal 
bureaucracy,  and  the  public  is  not 
about  to  stand  still  for  that  in  these 
times.  But  I  think  they  overestimate 
the  amount  of  effort  and  the  amount 
of  bureaucracy  that  is  required  to  get 


representative  views  reflected  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policy.  Why, 
for  example,  couldn't  we  simply  take 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
and  depart  from  the  notion  that  there 
needs  to  be  three  economists  per- 
forming somewhat  the  same  function 
that  seers  performed  for  kings  when 
they  read  the  entrails  of  rabbits  and 
eagles? 

Why  wouldn't  it  make  sense  to 
replace  those  three  economists  with 
representatives  from  each  of  the  sec- 
tors of  our  society  that  are  affected 
by  economic  decisions?  If  you  still 
want  to  use  the  economic  advisors 
per  se,  why  couldn't  they  simply  be 
the  staff  resource,  the  professional 
resource,  providing  background  in- 
formation and  policy  questions  for 
review  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  groups? 

Similarly,  there  are  other  institu- 
tions already  in  existence  that, 
without  any  major  legal  changes, 
could  reflect  a  more  representative 
way  of  making  decisions.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  doesn't  need 
to  consist  primarily  of  bankers.  Why 
not  encourage  it  in  the  direction  it  has 
already  begun  to  move  to  include 
other  representatives  of  our  society? 
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There  are,  of  course,  a  lot  of  "ifs" 
in  terms  of  how  we  might  approach 
moving  to  the  next  step.  But  we  must 
keep  in  mind,  given  the  dynamic  un- 
derway in  the  world  today,  that  while 
there  may  be  some  options  that  we 
have  in  terms  of  how  we  will  struc- 
ture industrial  democracy  in  the 
United  States,  the  clear  message  that 
we  see  in  terms  of  our  own  produc- 
tion, in  terms  of  competitive  posture 
with  other  nations  in  the  world,  is 
that  we  will  not  have  any  options 
about  whether  to  do  it.  Either  we  will 
do  it  or  we  will  really  find  ourselves 
in  continuing  decline  vis-a-vis  the 
major  economic  competitors  that  we 
face. 


Strength  at 
Home  and  Abroad 


x"Ynd  when  we  choose  candidates  in 
the  coming  year,  we  would  do  well  to 


give  support  to  those  who  share  our 
belief  in  economic  democracy  and  our 
view  that  "the  struggle  for  economic 
and  social  j  ustice  at  home  is  indivisible 
from  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
human  rights  abroad." 

For  our  most  recent  convention  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  produced  a  film 
which  took  its  title  from  a  speech 
John  F.  Kennedy  delivered  to  the 
AFL-CIO  just  a  week  before  his 
death:  "Strength  at  Home,  Strength 
Abroad." 

I  believe  that  this  phrase  cuts  both 
ways.  Without  strength  at  home  we 
cannot  exert  strength  abroad. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  recognized 
this.  His  country  will  not  retain  its 
influence  as  a  world  leader  if  it  fails 
to  get  its  economic  house  in  order. 
But  this  is  true  of  the  U.S.  as  well. 
Those  of  us  who  are  internationalist 
in  perspective  had  better  look  to  the 


economic  underpinnings  of  our  own 
power  in  the  world. 

We  start  from  a  far  different  level. 
Precisely  because  of  our  political 
democracy  we  have  a  better  prog- 
nosis for  economic  health.  But  the 
principles  of  industrial  democracy 
we  fostered  in  Japan  and  Germany 
and  elsewhere  and  which  have 
worked  so  well  in  those  countries 
are  equally  applicable  to  our  own 
situation.  It  is  high  time  we  apply 
those  lessons  to  our  own  society. 

And  the  lesson  that  we  see  in  those 
countries  is  that  workers  can,  if  per- 
mitted, help  make  their  work  more 
productive,  more  satisfying  and  their 
industries  more  competitive.  We 
need  to  explore  and  develop  those 
new  modes  of  participation  which 
facilitate  those  ends. 

Bayard  Rustin  was  right.  The  best 
way  to  defend  democracy  is  to  ex- 
tend it.D 
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Toward  Social  and 
Economic  Justice 

by  Thomas  R.  Donahue 

Secretary-Treasurer,  AFL-CIO 


1  am  delighted  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
trade  unionist,  Sandra  Feldman,  and  to  bring  to  Social 
Democrats,  USA  the  warm  fraternal  greetings  of  Presi- 
dent Lane  Kirkland  and  the  Executive  Council—and, 
through  them,  the  best  wishes  of  the  14.1  million  men 
and  women  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Our  organizations,  the  AFL-CIO  and  Social  Democrats, 
USA  and  the  people  who  give  them  life  share  the  com- 
mon ideals  of  social  and  economic  justice  at  home  and 
abroad-the  common  goals  that  a  President  named 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  neither  a  trade  unionist  nor  a  social 
democrat,  enunciated  with  such  rich  clarity  nearly  a 
half  a  century  ago.  FDR  laid  out,  through  an  economic 
bill  of  rights,  equality  of  opportunity,  jobs  for  those  who 
can  work,  security  for  those  who  need  it,  the  ending  of 
special  privileges  of  the  few,  the  preservation  of  civil 
liberties  for  all,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
progress  in  a  wider  and  constantly  rising  standard  of 
living. 

The  world  has  turned  over  many  times  since  1941,  but 
those  noble  ideals  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
made  progress  in  our  struggle  for  justice,  but  we  have 
suffered  some  bitter  setbacks,  too-never  more  than  in 
the  eight  years  of  the  presidency  of  Ronald  Reagan,  a 


man  who  was  a  trade  unionist,  whatever  his  changes  of 
direction  since  then.  I  doubt,  though,  he  was  ever  a  so- 
cial democrat. 

This  audience  needs  no  long  recitation  of  those  years. 
Suffice  to  note  that  Reaganomics  more  than  doubled  the 
national  debt,  piled  up  a  crushing  trade  deficit  that 
devastated  millions  of  workers  and  their  communities, 
and  drove  America  down  into  the  dubious  status  of  being 
the  largest  debtor  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.   We 

Continued  on  page  2 


America's  Future 

by  Sandra  Feldman 

President,  United  Federation  of  Teachers 


I  am  humbled  and  happy  this  very  special  night.  For 
what  greater  sign  can  you  have  of  the  fruition  of  years 
of  hard  work  than  to  be  honored  by  an  organization 
which  embodies  your  ideas  and  beliefs?  Second  only  to 
my  beloved  union,  the  incomparable  United  Federation 
of  Teachers,  whose  officers,  staff,  members,  and  espe- 
cially its  great  past  president  Al  Shanker  nurtured  and 
supported  my  growth,  Social  Democrats,  USA  has 
provided  me  a  lifetime's  political  and  moral  perspec- 
tive. It  has  been  family:  Paul  Feldman,  Yetta 
Shachtman,  Rachelle  Horowitz,  Tom  Kahn.  It  has  been 
friends,  too  many  to  name.  It  has  been  fathers  and 
teachers:  Max  Shachtman  and  Bayard  Rustin.  I  wish 
they  were  both  here.  I  miss  them  very  much.  What  a 
knack  Max  and  Bayard  had  for  turning  scruffy,  radical 
kids  into  contributing  social  democrats.  Social 
democrats  who  understand  the  nuances  and  contradic- 
tions of  history,  who  use  political  skills  in  the  service  of 
democratic  institutions,  and  who  temper  intellect  and 
ideology  with  pragmatism. 

Continued  on  page  3 


Social  Democrats,  USA  presented  its  1988  Eugene  V.  Debs  Award  to  United  Federation  of  Teachers  President 
Sandra  Feldman.  These  speeches  were  given  at  the  awards  dinner. 
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have  endured  an  Administration  that  pandered  to  the 
special  interests  of  big  business,  pursued  a  conscious 
policy  of  union  busting,  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
dismantling  of  social  programs  that  were  woven  deep 
into  the  fabric  of  our  nation. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  repair  the  damage  of 
these  eight  years  of  stubborn,  wrong-headed  policies 
and  to  set  America  back  again  on  the  road  toward  social 
and  economic  justice.  The  trade  union  movement  is 
deeply  involved  in  this  endeavor,  as  is  everyone  in  this 
room,  because  the  rights  embedded  in  our  constitution 
guarantee  us  the  freedom  to  organize,  the  freedom  to 
speak  out,  the  freedom  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  this  nation. 


"Union  Yes" 

By  now,  you  and  millions  of  Americans  have  seen  some 
of  the  "Union  Yes"  messages  on  television,  heard  them 
or  read  them  in  the  print  media.  We  hope  you  like  them. 
More  than  an  ad,  these  are  part  of  a  coordinated  com- 
munications campaign  designed  to  explain  ourselves  in 
real  terms  to  the  American  people.  This  campaign 
speaks  to  the  values  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  this  nation 
and  the  trade  union  movement.  We  want  our  friends 
and  neighbors  to  know  what  kind  of  people  belong  to 
unions  and  what  it  is  that  workers  want  for  themselves, 
for  their  children,  for  their  country.  We  want  our  fellow 
Americans  to  know  too  that  we  take  our  political  respon- 
sibilities seriously  and  that  we  will  continue  our  efforts 
to  mobilize  millions  of  Americans  to  register,  to  vote, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  democratic  political  process. 

Times  have  changed,  are  changing  and  will  change 
again,  but  organized  labor's  goals  are  constant— jobs  and 
justice  for  all.  If  we  are  to  achieve  them,  we  must  in- 
crease our  participation  in  the  electoral  process.  With 
such  participation,  all  values  can  be  enhanced.  Without 
it,  much  can  be  lost. 

In  defining  the  political  agenda  for  the  next  period,  the 
trade  union  movement  and  Social  Democrats,  USA 
stand  on  common  ground  in  calling  for: 

--A  national  commitment  to  investment  in  new 
manufacturing  capacity,  technology,  and  expansion  of 
international  markets  to  assure  economic  growth  and 
jobs  for  all  Americans. 

—A  national  commitment  to  breaking  the  cruel  cycle  of 
joblessness,  poverty  and  crime. 

--A  national  commitment  to  safeguarding  civil  and 
human  rights,  to  wiping  away  lingering  and  pernicious 


discrimination,  and  to  assuring  economic  and  social 
progress  for  blacks,  Hispanics,  other  minorities  and 
women. 

—We  share  a  national  commitment  to  restore  the  rights 
of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively-rights 
ruthlessly  denied  them  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
which  transformed  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
into  an  anti-worker,  pro-employer  institution. 

—And  we  share  a  national  commitment  to  advancing 
democracy  and  human  rights  around  the  globe,  ending 
the  two-faced  approach  of  an  Administration  that  con- 
demned dictatorships  of  the  left  while  embracing  dic- 
tatorships of  the  right. 

All  of  these  goals  that  you  have  spelled  out  are  impor- 
tant to  turn  our  nation  back  onto  the  high  road.  But  if 
there  is  one  element  in  your  agenda  that  commands  par- 
ticular attention,  it  is  your  challenge  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Reagan  Administration's  calculated  efforts  to  reduce 
federal  support  for  public  education.  Certainly  your 
choice  of  Sandra  Feldman  as  the  recipient  of  the  1988 
Eugene  V.  Debs  award  reflects  a  conviction  that  a  well- 
educated  citizenry  is  the  bedrock  of  democracy.  As  al- 
ways, in  selecting  an  honoree,  you  have  chosen  well. 


Vou  can't  grow  flowers  in  a  junkyard. 


Sandra  Feldman's  credentials  as  a  trade  union  activist 
are  impeccable— classroom  teacher,  building  repre- 
sentative, secretary  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers,  a  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  then  president  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  a  vice  president  of  the  New  York  State 
AFL-CIO  and  the  New  York  Central  Labor  Council. 

Her  work  product  is  even  more  formidable  than  the  tit- 
les and  the  committee  appointments.  When  she  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Sandy  joked  that  her  administration  was  going  to  be  a 
"toilet  paper  administration"-that  it  would  start  with 
firm  insistence  that  teachers  be  treated  like  people  and 
that  somehow  the  Board  of  Education  ought  to  at  least 
be  able  to  ensure  that  toilet  paper  was  provided  in 
teachers'  bathrooms.  It  was  only  partly  a  joke  because 
it  illustrated  Sandy's  very  deep  understanding  of  her 
role  as  a  trade  union  leader-seeking  first  dignity  and 
decency  for  her  members.  And  she  has  kept  up  cease- 
less hammering  at  the  need  for  improving  the  physical 
surroundings  of  teachers  and  pupils-as  essential  to  any 
real  and  lasting  improvement  of  the  educational  system. 
You  can't  grow  flowers  in  a  junkyard. 
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Americans.  The  labor  movement  has  struggled  heroi- 
cally these  past  eight  years  to  preserve  hard- won  gains 
and  to  build  upon  them,  but  the  problems  unions  have 
faced  during  this  administration  have  weakened  the 
only  effective  voice  there  has  ever  been  for  the  working 
people. 

Yet  those  who  underestimate  us  are  seriously  mistaken. 
The  labor  movement  is  durable  and  resilient.  Our  shape 
and  structure  and  size  will  shrink  and  then  bulge  and 
adapt  and  adjust  with  the  economic  and  political 
realities  of  each  era.  But  as  long  as  our  democratic 
rights  are  ensured,  we  will  be  a  formidable  force.  That 
is  why  we  remain  the  bulwark  of  support  for  this 
greatest  experiment  in  democracy  in  the  world  which  we 
want  to  see  survive  and  flourish. 

We  know  that  a  government  which  seeks  to  promote 
freedom  throughout  the  world  but  recognizes  only  the 
needs  of  its  privileged  classes  cannot  ultimately  succeed 
in  its  cause.  Not  in  a  democracy.  Only  a  well-fed, 
decently  housed  and  clothed,  highly  educated  citizenry 
can  provide  our  democracy  with  the  internal  strength  it 
needs— both  to  support  a  strong  defense  and  to  maintain 
its  role  as  leader  for  human  rights  and  freedom  in  the 
world. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  trade  unionist,  to  be  part  of  a 
movement  which  represents  the  heart  and  the  soul  of 
this  great  nation.  And  I'm  very  proud  to  come  out  of  a 
tradition  of  social  democracy  represented  by  SD,  USA. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  honoring  me.D 


A  New  Spring  in  the 
Eastern  Bloc 

by  Irena  Lasota 

President,  Institute  for  Democracy  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Committee  in  Support  of  Solidarity 


When  I  told  a  Polish  friend  that  on  his  first  day  in  the 
United  States,  Andrzej  Gwiazda  would  attend  a  dinner 
organized  by  Social  Democrats,  USA,  she  cried  in  hor- 
ror: "Why  do  you  have  to  do  that  to  him!"  And  I  had  to 
explain  to  her  that  first  of  all,  the  dinner  is  honoring  a 
trade  unionist.  And  secondly,  I  had  to  go  into  my  usual 
short-hand  explanation,  saying  that  Social  Democrats, 
USA  are  quite  okay.  They  are  pro-labor  here  and  they 
are  anti-Communist  abroad.  This  is  a  short-hand 
description  of  the  SD,  USA  and  I  hope  you  don't  mind 
it. 


Andrzej  Gwiazda,  a  founding  member  of  the  Solidar- 
nosc  Strike  Committee  of  Gdansk,  Poland  and  a 
negotiator  in  the  historic  August  1980  Gdansk  Accords. 


But  being  anti-Communist  is  rather  difficult.  Com- 
munism, as  it  has  been  said  many  times,  is  like  a 
religion.  It  is  a  faith  based  on  revelation  and  is  quite 
immune  to  direct  experience  or  to  observation.  Anti- 
Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  rational 
people.  We  can  congratulate  ourselves  about  it  and  be 
very  proud  that  we  are  in  such  elite  company.  But  this 
rationality,  this  openness  to  experience  creates 
problems  in  this  time  of  glasnost  andperestroika-these 
two  words  that  so  gracefully  entered  the  English  lan- 
guage. Andrei  Sakharov  returned  from  exile  and  some 
200  political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union  were 
released.  We  can  read  in  the  New  York  Times  that  they 
are  all  for  glasnost  and  perestroika-nothing  more  and 
nothing  less.  We  can  even  be  impressed  that  at  the  Mos- 
cow Summit,  Nancy  Reagan  wore  a  bright  red  outfit 
while  Raisa  Gorbachev  showed  off  her  blue  dress. 

But  we  hear  other  voices  as  well.  The  Estonians,  and 
people  in  other  Baltic  countries,  too,  are  speaking  of  in- 
dependence. Many  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  timidly  talk- 
ing of  pluralism,  of  multi-party  systems,  of  free  trade 
unions,  of  free  elections.  All  of  this  is  not  on  the  agen- 
da of  glasnost  and  perestroika.  Older  people,  and  those 
younger  ones  who  know  history,  know  that perestroikas 
and  glasnosts~m  the  plural-have  happened  before  in 
the  Communist  world.  They  are  part  of  the  system 
based  on  cycles  of  mobilization  and  pacification  of  the 
society.  Even  Peter  the  Great  was  introducing  reforms, 
modernization  and  Westernization  of  Russia.  Whoever 
refused  to  go  along  and  to  enter  with  Peter  the  Great 
into  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  had  his  head  chopped  off. 
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In  the  early  1920's  in  the  Soviet  Union,  perestroika  was 
called  the  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP).  This  was  a  time 
of  private  enterprise,  of  relative  freedom  for  the  arts  and 
sciences.  This  was  a  time  when  the  opposition  to  the 
Bolsheviks  was  being  organized.  It  is  possible  that 
Communists,  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  in 
China,  understand  that  the  idea  of  "letting  a  hundred 
flowers  bloom"  has  its  charm.  It's  easier  to  cut  off  the 
flowers  in  bloom  than  to  go  in  the  soil  to  look  for  bulbs. 
As  we  know,  after  the  NEP  period  of  the  early  1920's 
came  Stalinism.  Maybe  I'm  too  pessimistic.  Maybe  one 
should  give  those  guys  a  chance.  But  I  keep  on  asking 
Czechs,  for  example,  "What  do  you  expect  from 
perestroika  and glasnost?"  and  they  say,  "Not  too  much. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  had  the  Prague  Spring  that  went 
much  further  than  this."  You  can  ask  the  Polish  people. 
They  will  tell  you  that  eight  years  ago  Solidarnosc  was 
an  idea  that  was  much  better  defined  than  glasnost  in 
the  Soviet  bloc.  And  don't  even  ask  the  Hungarians 
what  they  think.  They  still  remember  the  Soviet  tanks 
crushing  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  glasnost  and 
perestroika  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Is  there  no  hope?  Of  course  there  is  hope.  It  is 
demonstrated  by  the  societies  in  Communist  countries 
who  are  saying  today,  to  paraphrase  John  F.  Kennedy, 
"Do  not  ask  what  the  Communist  Party  can  do  for  you. 
Do  it  yourselves." 

In  this  year  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  full  political 
capture  of  East  European  countries  by  the  Communists, 
of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Imre  Nagy  in 
Hungary,  and  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  crushing  of 
the  Prague  Spring,  we  are  also  celebrating  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  creation  of  the  first  free  trade  union  in 
Poland.  Today,  Solidarnosc  may  be  going  through  a 
crisis.  Maybe  we  would  prefer  it  to  be  much  stronger. 


But  it's  not  that  important.  What  is  important  is  that 
through  Solidarnosc  10  million  Poles  and,  later,  many 
others  both  in  Poland  and  in  other  Communist  countries 
learned  two  lessons:  first,  that  one  can  challenge  the 
Communist  regime;  and  second,  which  may  be  an  even 
more  important  lesson,  that  you  cannot  trust  the  Com- 
munists even  if  they  sign  a  pact  with  you.  That  you  have 
to  do  it  on  your  own.  And  we  witness  today,  in  almost 
all  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  a  new  spring~a  spring  in  which 
people  are  organizing  parties,  societies,  trade  unions, 
and  organizations  independent  from  the  Communist 
state. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  time  for  it  is  good.  Perestroika  and 

flasnost  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  tanks  may  not 
e  sent  as  readily  as  in  normal  times.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  governments  of  the  free  world  are  focusing  on 
the  Communist  governments,  not  on  societies,  and  want 
to  deal  with  them  and  support  those  governments  over 
the  heads  of  the  people.  If  one  hears  voices  from  East- 
ern Europe  and  from  the  Soviet  Union,  these  are  the 
voices  that  say,  "Do  not  forget  about  us.  Glasnost  and 
perestroika  may  come  and  go.  But  we  are  here.  We  are 
also  political  actors." 

Of  course,  I  am  preaching  to  the  converted.  I  am  preach- 
ing to  Sandy  Feldman,  whom  I  first  met  eight  years  ago 
at  one  of  the  demonstrations  in  support  of  Solidarnosc. 
I  am  preaching  to  the  friends  of  Bayard  Rustin,  who  was 
in  Poland  in  1981.  To  Al  Shanker  and  Eric  Chenoweth, 
who  went  to  Poland  in  April  of  this  year  to  pay  tribute 
to  Solidarnosc.  And  to  Tom  Kahn,  whose  merits  I  will 
list  one  day  in  a  much  longer  speech  in  a  special  dinner 
in  his  honor.  And  to  many  others  whom  I  know  or  whose 
faces  I  recognize  here  and  whom  I  have  in  mind  when  I 
explain  to  my  Polish  friends  that  those  Social 
Democrats,  USA  are  not  that  bad  after  all.  Q 
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THE  1988  ELECTIONS: 


A  WINNING  AGENDA 


The  challenge  facing  the  Democratic  Party  in  1988  is 
clear.  It  must  formulate  a  program  for  economic  and 
social  progress  that  will  bring  back  to  the  fold  middle 
and  working  class  voters,  traditionally  the  bedrock  of  its 
support.  To  do  so,  it  must  alter  the  perception  that  it  is 
a  party  that  has  come  under  the  influence  of  narrow, 
parochial  fringe  causes  and  is  no  longer  devoted  to  serv- 
ing the  needs  and  the  values  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 
middle  class,  the  workers  and  the  poor.  It  must  chal- 
lenge the  right-wing  maxim  that  "government  is  the 
problem,"  and  argue  that  productivity,  competitiveness, 
and  a  healthy  private  sector  depend  upon  strong  and 
sensible  government  action.  And  it  must  shed  the 
image  that  it  is  a  party  committed  to  profligate  spend- 
ing on  give-away  programs,  and  dominated  by  an 
isolationist  tendency  that  is  incapable  of  understanding 
and  confronting  the  Soviet  threat. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  regain  the  White  House 
in  1988,  it  must  formulate  —in  thematic  and  policy  terms- 
-a  platform  which:  1)  reaffirms  the  federal 
government's  social  responsibility,  and  2)  reflects 
majoritarian,  democratic  and  mainstream  values,  both 
in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  Democratic  message  in  1988  must  be  informed  by 
the  notion  that  government  must  have  the  capacity  to  in- 
tervene in  economic  affairs  on  behalf  of  overriding  so- 
cial purposes.  But  this  principle  must  be  expressed  in  a 
way  that  clearly  distinguishes  between  government  that 
reflects  and  advances  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  a 
majority  of  Americans,  and  government  that  is  over- 
bearing or  intrusive. 

It  would  be  a  blunder,  for  instance,  to  frame  the  debate 
on  generating  revenues  and  tax  revisions  in  terms  of 
mechanistic,  bureaucratic  solutions  to  the  budget 
deficit.  The  question  of  a  balanced  budget-the  very 
real  threat  to  the  future  of  all  Americans  and  then- 
prosperity  posed  by  a  high  deficit-must  be  addressed 
in  a  context  that  weighs  the  unacceptable  hardship  and 
injustice  of  economic  insecurity,  inadequate  health  and 
education,  and  declining  industrial  capability.   As  the 


1984  campaign  demonstrated,  it  is  political  suicide  to 
simply  declare  that  taxes  must  be  raised  without  first 
clearly  outlining  the  pressing  social  needs  that  the 
added  revenue  would  address  and  alleviate.  Voters 
respond  to  concrete  proposals  that  benefit  their  daily 
lives  and  help  the  nation,  not  to  arcane  abstractions  that 
justifiably  arouse  their  skepticism.  Solutions  must  be 
put  in  the  context  of  the  deficit's  long-term  impact  on 
jobs,  inflation,  living  standards— bread-and-butter  is- 
sues Americans  can  respond  to.  A  Democratic  strategy 
must  also  include  programs  for  reducing  poverty  and 
helping  the  "underclass." 

On  the  issue  of  national  security,  the  Democrats  must 
avoid  the  pitfall  of  assuming  that  a  commitment  to 
domestic  issues  precludes  a  strong  national  defense. 
The  defense  budget  must  be  geared  to  the  realistic 
security  needs  of  the  country  linked  to  national  foreign 
policy  objectives.  Cutbacks  in  military  spending  which 
lack  a  solid,  democratic  foreign  policy  justification  will, 
as  recent  elections  have  demonstrated,  meet  with  justifi- 
able disapproval  by  the  American  people. 

The  Democratic  platform  in  1988  must  be  rooted  in  the 
spirit  of  government  activism  that  sustained  the 
Democratic  Party's  electoral  dominance  for  a  large  part 
of  this  century.  We  should  make  no  mistake  about  it: 
today,  Americans  confront  an  economy  plagued  by  high 
unemployment,  a  decimated  industrial  and  goods- 
producing  sector  unable  to  compete  in  the  global 
marketplace,  large  trade  and  budget  deficits,  sluggish 
job  growth,  low  savings  rates  and  growing  personal  debt, 
and  diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  average 
worker's  wage.  As  a  result  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  spending  cuts,  the  percentage  of  job- 
less lacking  benefits  is  the  highest  in  30  years.  And  while 
the  Republican-backed  tax  cuts  have  benefitted  the 
rich,  the  tax  burden  on  the  poor  has  been  rising. 

The  dramatic  plunge  in  the  stock  market  sent  shock 
waves  through  a  large  segment  of  the  population  and  has 
sown  the  seeds  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  about  the  fu- 
ture. A  Democratic  agenda  grounded  in  restoring  the 
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economy  and  on  equal  opportunity  would  appeal  to  an 
increasingly  diverse  group  of  Americans— displaced 
workers,  recent  college  graduates  anxious  about  a  stag- 
nant job  market,  middle-class  baby  boomers  frozen  out 
of  buying  a  first  home,  working  couples  realizing  they 
cannot  enjoy  the  standard  of  living  their  parents  did  on 
only  one  income,  the  poor  who  have  felt  the  impact  of 
cut-backs  in  subsistence  programs,  minorities  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  Reagan  Administration's  hostility  to 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 

But  for  this  winning  coalition  to  coalesce,  the 
Democratic  Party  must  avoid  the  Balkanization  that  has 
paralyzed  its  ability  to  formulate  a  coherent, 
mainstream  platform  and  has  fostered  the  impression 
that,  as  a  house  divided,  it  cannot  lead  the  nation. 


A  WINNING  AGENDA 

An  agenda  for  1988  must  include: 

*  A  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY  COM- 
MITTED TO  INVESTMENT  IN  NEW  MANUFAC- 
TURING CAPACITY.  TECHNOLOGY,  AND 
EXPANSION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MARKETS 
TO  ASSURE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  JOBS 
FOR  ALL  AMERICA 

The  American  economy  can  never  truly  regain  its 
vitality  without  a  healthy  industrial  sector.  The  govern- 
ment must  recognize  the  importance  of  America's 
declining  basic  industries. 

The  loss  of  millions  of  well-paying,  highly  unionized 
jobs  since  1980  has  not,  as  some  claim,  been  offset  by  the 
expansion  of  the  service  sector.  A  study  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress  found  that  of 
the  9  million  new  jobs  created  between  1979  and  1985, 
more  than  44  percent  paid  less  than  $7,000  per  year,  in- 
dicating that  the  bulk  of  the  job  growth  has  been  in  part- 
time,  low  wage  positions.  In  addition,  the  job  growth 
since  the  1970's  has  not  been  great  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  greatly  increased  labor  supply.  In  fact,  the 
job  shortfall  that  existed  in  1980  increased  to  5.2  million 
by  the  end  of  1985.  Clearly,  job  creation  and  full  employ- 
ment must  be  a  top  priority  in  any  effective  economic 
strategy. 

Such  a  strategy  must  recognize  that  American  goods 
are  competing  with  products  made  in  repressive 


regimes  where  the  cost  can  be  kept  artificially  low 
through  the  exploitation  of  workers.  The  U.S.  must  un- 
dertake efforts  designed  to  raise  wages  and  benefits  and 
improve  the  social  conditions  for  working  people  in  the 
Third  World.  The  AFL-CIO  has  taken  an  important 
lead  by  offering  assistance  to  trade  unions  in  the  Third 
World  and  by  supporting  trade  legislation  that  defines 
the  abuse  of  internationally  recognized  worker  rights  as 
an  unfair  trade  practice. 

*  A  NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO  EXCEL- 
LENCE IN  EDUCATION  AND  TO  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  JOB-TRAIN- 
ING TO  HELP  DISPLACED  WORKERS  FIND 
JOBS  AND  TO  HELP  THE  POOR  ENTER  AN  IN- 
CREASINGLY SPECIALIZED  AND  COMPETI- 
TIVE JOB  MARKET 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  a  disturbing  trend 
that  has  reduced  federal  support  for  public  education. 
Few  states  are  willing  or  able  to  make  up  the  shortfall. 
A  democracy  rests  on  a  well-educated  citizenry.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  equal  educational  opportunities 
of  a  high  quality  are  open  to  all  in  our  society.  This  can 
be  realized  only  if  there  is  firm,  active  federal  support 
for  public  education. 

The  education  agenda  must  include  sweeping  public 
school  reforms.  A  Democratic  Administration  must  be 
willing  to  commit  resources  to  allow  public  schools  to 
adopt  the  reforms  recommended  in  the  Carnegie 
report,  A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for  the  21st  Cen- 
tury, which  advocates  such  measures  as  higher  stand- 
ards for  teachers,  the  creation  of  a  national  board  of 
outstanding  teachers  to  set  standards  for  the  profession, 
expanded  use  of  computers  and  other  state-of-the-art 
technology  to  free  teachers  to  coach  students  in  reason- 
ing, writing,  and  verbal  skills.  Public  education  must  be 
upgraded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  changing  economic 
and  social  climate.  In  addition,  government  needs  to 
spend  more  on  research  and  development  to  keep  pace 
with  changing  technologies. 

In  our  changing  economic  environment,  an  essential 
ingredient  of  educational  excellence  is  the  opportunity 
to  receive  a  post  high  school  education,  whether  that  be 
at  a  university  or  a  vocational  school.  In  addition  to 
programs  that  benefit  college-bound  students,  national 
policy  must  address  vocational  education~job-training 
and  retraining. 

The  American  economy  is  no  longer  a  system  where 


the  poor  and  uneducated  can  sell  a  commodity  they  have 
in  ready  supply  —  muscle  power.  The  government  must 
play  an  active  role  in  easing  the  transition  of  workers  dis- 
placed by  cybernation,  robotics  and  other  technological 
advances,  as  well  as  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a 
result  of  factory  closings  or  dislocations.  Dein- 
dustrialization,  particularly  in  the  cities,  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  plight  of  young  people  trying  to  enter  the 
workforce.  Between  1970  and  1984,  most  major  in- 
dustrial cities  had  consistent  job  losses  in  industries 
where  employee  education  averaged  less  than  a  high 
school  degree,  and  consistent  employment  growth  in  in- 
dustries where  workers  on  the  average  required  some 
higher  education.  Paradoxically,  many  of  these  new 
jobs  requiring  higher  education  pay  less  than  the  in- 
dustrial jobs  that  have  disappeared.  In  1984,  only  42  per- 
cent of  all  men  aged  20  to  24  earned  more  than  the 
poverty  level  for  a  three-person  family.  In  1973,  the  com- 
parable figure  was  60  percent.  Clearly,  job-training  and 
education  programs  must  be  geared  toward  higher- 
paying  jobs  that  allow  workers  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families. 


*  A  NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO  FORMU- 
LATE AND  IMPLEMENT  A  STRATEGY  FOR 
REDUCING  POVERTY  AND  EASING  THE 
PLIGHT  OF  THE  UNDERCLASS 

There  must  be  a  renewed  commitment  to  social  spend- 
ing for  the  poor  and  ill-trained  to  help  break  the  cycle 
of  joblessness,  poverty,  and  crime  that  threatens  a  grow- 
ing segment  of  our  society.  Since  poverty  is  fundamen- 
tally an  issue  of  class,  not  color,  government  remedies 
should  not  be  contingent  on  providing  preferential 
treatment  to  any  one  group.  The  government  must 
provide  essential  services  to  the  elderly,  the  destitute 
and  the  unemployed.  Today,  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children— black,  Hispanic  and  white—are  living  in 
poverty.  A  confluence  of  demographics,  structural 
changes  in  the  economy,  and  government  apathy  have 
led  to  a  growing  army  of  jobless  and  poor.  A  growing 
segment  of  Americans  is  experiencing  homelessness, 
family  dissolution,  welfare  dependency,  and  other  at- 
tendant problems.  They  can  be  found  in  the  black  ghet- 
tos and  in  the  white,  working-class  neighborhoods  in 
cities  and  towns  hard  hit  by  economic  recession.  The 
government  must,  in  addition  to  providing  programs  to 
stimulate  job  opportunities  and  vocational  education, 
provide  the  very  basics  of  nutrition,  health  care,  hous- 
ing and  other  immediate  necessities.  There  must  be  a 


renewed  commitment  to  public  housing,  health-care, 
and  raising  the  minimum  wage. 


*  A  NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO 
SAFEGUARDING  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  ANTI- 
DISCRIMINATION REGULATIONS  AND 
LABOR  LAWS 

Civil  rights  and  anti-discrimination  laws  have  been  in- 
dispensible  to  social  and  economic  progress  for  blacks, 
Hispanics  and  other  minorities  and  for  women.  The 
agencies  and  programs  that  grew  out  of  these  laws— 
despite  abuses  by  those  who  have  misread  them  to  seek 
rigid  quotas-have  helped  rectify  decades  of  racial  and 
sexual  imbalance  in  a  host  of  jobs  and  professions,  and 
have  provided  opportunities  for  qualified  and  able  in- 
dividuals to  work  in  areas  where  they  had  been  pre- 
viously barred,  either  de  jure  or  de  facto.  The  last  seven 
years  have  witnessed  repeated  attempts  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  dilute  the  effectiveness  and  scope  of 
legislation  safeguarding  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  for 
all  Americans.  The  Administration  has  also  sought  to 
weaken  labor  laws  and  has  been  openly  hostile  to 
unions.  Under  Reagan,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  was  transformed  into  an  anti-labor,  anti-worker 
body.  A  Democratic  Administration  in  1988  must 
reverse  these  regressive  trends. 


*  A  NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AROUND  THE  WORLD  AND  TO  A 
STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

A  Democratic  Administration  must  be  committed  to 
indigenous  struggles  for  democracy,  be  they  in  South 
Africa,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  the  Philippines, 
Haiti,  or  Poland.  The  last  decade  has  seen  growing  dis- 
illusionment with  Marxism-Leninism  around  the  world, 
as  Communist  countries  and  emerging  nations  struggle 
to  modernize  their  economies  and  to  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  their  citizens.  Yet,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  failed  to  provide  decisive  and  appealing  leadership 
to  this  worldwide  democratic  movement.  Nor  did  any 
of  the  Republicans  seeking  their  party's  presidential 
nomination  appear  able  to  provide  this  leadership.  As 
long  as  the  Republicans  fail  to  identify  with  those  in- 
digenous groups  (peasants,  trade  unionists,  the  poor) 
crucial  to  the  democratic  struggle,  they  will  not  be 
capable  of  formulating  a  foreign  policy  that  can  com- 


pete  with  the  promises,  albeit  false,  offered  by  Com- 
munism. 

The  Reagan  foreign  policy  has  been  desultory  and 
without  focus,  more  reactive  than  active.  A  Democratic 
Administration  must  take  the  initiative  with  a  strategic 
foreign  policy  with  clear-cut  goals  in  such  areas  as  U.S.- 
Soviet relations,  as  well  as  regional  issues  as  the  Middle 
East,  South  Africa,  Afghanistan,  Central  America  and 
other  spheres  of  concern.  A  critical  aspect  of  a  strategic 
foreign  policy  must  be  a  strong  national  defense  based 
on  national  security  requirements  and  the  continued 
threat  posed  by  Soviet  expansionism.  The  Reagan 
Administration's  approach  to  national  defense  lacked  a 
clear  strategic  underpinning.  This  was  reflected  in  cost 
overruns,  unnecessary  spending,  project  redundancies, 
mismanagement  and  boondoggles  that  could  not  be  jus- 
tified. But  while  the  Democrats  must  point  out  the 
deficiencies  in  the  Reagan  Adminstration's  defense 
policies,  we  must  offer  alternatives  that  do  not  com- 


promise national  security  or  undermine  this  country's 
military  strength  in  a  hostile  world. 

CONCLUSION 

The  agenda  outlined  here  is  meant  as  a  thematic  out- 
line of  the  key  issues  the  Democratic  Party  needs  to  ad- 
dress in  1988.  We  offer  this  simply  as  a  starting  point  for 
a  more  detailed  platform  that  will  deserve  broad-based 
support.  But  victory  in  1988  will  depend  on  something 
more  than  solid  ideas  and  programs.  It  will  depend  on 
leadership  and  courage,  and  the  ability  of  a  candidate 
to  effectively  convey  those  attributes  to  the  American 
people. 


Social  Democrats,  USA  is  the  movement  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Norman  Thomas,  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  Bayard  Rustin  and  countless  others  who  have  worked  and  continue  to  work  tire- 
lessly to  extend  the  benefits  of  freedom  and  economic  justice  to  all  Americans  and  to  people 
the  world  over. 


Please  send  me  further  information  about  Social  Democrats,  USA. 

I  enclose  a  contribution  of  $ to  further  the  educational  work  of  Social 

Democrats,  USA. 

I  would  like  to  join  Social  Democrats,  USA  and  have  enclosed  $25.00  for  dues  ($13  for 
students,  unemployed  and  retired). 


Name 


Address_ 
City 


State 


Zip 


Send  to:  Social  Democrats,USA,  815  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 
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SUNDAY,  JULY  24,  1988 


Wage-Subsidy  Blunder 
Isn't  Worth  Repeating 

To  the  Editor: 

You  oppose  any  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  propose  a  wage  sub- 
sidy "to  increase  workers'  take-home 
pay  without  increasing  employers' 
labor  costs"  (editorial,  July  11).  You 
ignore  the  sorry  history  of  subsidies. 
In  1795,  Britain  introduced  the  Speen- 
hamland  Law  or  "allowance  system" 
to  assure  a  minimum  income  to  the 
poor,  irrespective  of  earnings. 

The  main  consequence  was  to  de- 
press wages.  Employers  saw  little 
reason  to  pay  a  living  wage  if  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  the  bill  for  them.  Lower 
wages  also  apparently  reduced  the 
productivity  of  a  dispirited  labor 
force.  The  law  was  revoked  because 
its  effect  was  to  increase  poverty. 

Rather  than  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  let's  raise  the  minimum 
wage.  Rita  Freedman 

Exec.  Dir.,  Social  Democrats,  U.S.A. 
Washington,  July  12, 1988 
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MEMORANDUM 


March  16,  1989 


.    i 
TO:   Labor  Educators  ,      i\  ,       iJL/ 

FROM:    Dorothy  Shields,  Director,  Department  of  Education    J. j  -< 

SUBJECT:    1989  Leadership  Training  Manual 

In  the  1988  election,  the  voter  turnout  rate  was  the  lowest  in  64  years.  Only  51.1 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  bothered  to  go  to  the  polls.  While  labor  can  claim  a 
higher  voting  rate  than  other  groups,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  registering 
voters  and  educating  on  the  importance  of  politics.  The  AFL-CIO  Leadership 
Training  Manual  is  written  each  spring  to  help  you  achieve  these  goals. 

The  1989  Leadership  Training  Manual  contains  an  opening  section  on  why  union 
members  must  be  involved  in  politics,  how  Congress  is  organized  and  the  voting 
records  of  each  Senator  and  Representative.  In  addition,  the  manual  contains  a 
brief  outline  of  major  legislative  and  economic  issues  written  in  layman's  language, 
giving  an  overview  of  the  issue  and  labor's  position.  This  manual  will  be  available 
on  June  1  for  use  in  summer  schools,  weekend  conferences  and  special  programs  on 
legislative  and  political  issues. 

The  manual  will  cover  major  legislative  issues  such  as  corporate  takeovers,  foreign 
trade,  minimum  wage,  health  care,  OSHA,  education,  double  breasting,  housing, 
NLRA  amemdments,  campaign  finance  reform  and  the  decline  in  real  wages.  Each 
manual  is  divided  into  three  basic  units  so  that  it  can  easily  be  used  as  a  teaching 
reference  guide: 

The  first  section  describes  how  Congress  is  organized,  how 
legislation  is  enacted,  why  labor  is  involved  in  politics  and  the 
significance  of  the  1988  election. 

The  second  section  describes  major  legislation  before  the  101st 
Congress  briefly  describing  what  the  issues  are  and  labor's  point 
of  view. 

The  third  section  presents  suggestions  for  developing  programs  on 
the  local  level.  It  covers  how  to  set  up  an  education  program  and 
political  action  committee,  where  to  get  films  and  other 
materials  for  education  and  political  action  programs. 


-2  - 

Manuals  will  be  available  by  June  1  and  can  be  shipped  anywhere  in  the  country. 
However,  we  must  have  your  order  no  later  than  April  25.  Manuals  are  made  to 
order  and  they  will  not  be  available  unless  you  place  your  order  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  You  can  order  manuals  in  two  different  formats:  looseleaf  or  with  the 
spiral  binding.  The  advantage  of  having  the  material  in  a  looseleaf  format  is  that 
you  can  supplement  the  basic  material  with  additional  material  on  problems  of 
particular  concern  to  your  state  federation  or  union. 

Looseleaf  units  come  individually  wrapped,  holes  punched,  and  ready  to  be  inserted 
into  a  notebook.  Notebooks  are  not  provided.  For  unions  and  state  bodies  lacking 
the  staff  to  prepare  additional  material,  the  spiral  binding  is  advisable. 

The  spiral  bound  manual  makes  a  complete  unit  with  the  cover  imprinted  with  the 
title  AFL-CIO  Leadership  Training  Manual.  If  you  are  ordering  50  or  more 
manuals,  you  can  have  the  name  of  your  union  or  federation  imprinted  below  this. 
The  cost  of  imprinting  the  cover  with  the  name  of  your  union  or  state  federation  is 
$100.   The  cost  of  the  manual  is  $2  per  copy. 

If  you  are  planning  to  order  manuals  this  year,  please  complete  the  attached  order 
form  and  return  it  to  us  by  April  25.  Materials  in  the  manuals  can  be  reproduced 
and  used  in  one-day  workshops,  weekend  conferences  or  other  education  and 
legislative  programs.  The  Department  of  Education  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  programs  which  your  union  or  central  body  may  have 
under  consideration. 
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ATTENTION:  ARTHUR  OSBORN,  PRESIDENT 


DEAR  PRESIDENT  OSBORN: 

IT  IS  NOT  OFTEN  UE  MAKE  SUCH  AN  APPEAL.  HOUEVER,  AS  UE  ARE  ALL  UELL  AUARE,  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  IS  A  VERY  DANGEROUS  BUSINESS.   FORTUNATELY  THE  MAJORITY 
OF  OUR  INJURIES  HEAL  OVER  TIME.   THIS  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  THE  CASE! 

IN  AUGUST  1988  BROTHER  IRONUORKER  JEFF  COSMAN,  AGE  27,  UAS  INVOLVED  IN  A 
SERIOUS  AND  TRAGIC  ACCIDENT  WHILE  CONNECTING  IRON  FOR  L.  ANTONELLI  STEEL 
ERECTING  CO.  OF  QUINCY,  MA.   JEFF  SUSTAINED  MULTIPLE  INJURIES  INCLUDING  A 
SEVERE  HEAD  INJURY  FROM  THIS  6  STORY  FALL.  TO  THIS  DAY  JEFF  REMAINS  IN  A 
COMATOSE  STATE  IN  THE  BRAINTREE  REHAB  HOSPITAL.  TO  FURTHER  COMPLICATE  THIS 
TRA6IC  INCIDENT  UE  FEEL  THAT  YOU  SHOULD  BE  ENLIGHTENED  ABOUT  JEFF'S  PERSONAL 
LIFE. 

CHRISTOPHER  COSMAN,  AGE  b,   JEFF'S  SON  SUFFERS  FROM  A  FORM  OF  MUSCULAR 
DYSTROPHY  CALLED  DUCHENNE  DYSTROPHY  DISEASE  UHICH  DOES  NOT  MAKE  MATTERS  EASIER 
FOR  THE  COSMAN  FAMILY. 

UE  FEEL  THE  EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES  SURROUNDING  THIS  INCIDENT  UARRANTS  A 
BENEFIT.   BY  ESTABLISHING  A  TRUST  FUND  FOR  CHRISTOPHER  UE  CAN  HELP  ALLEVIATE 
FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  HE  UILL  MEET  IN  THE  FUTURE.   YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS 
MATTER  IS  VITAL  TO  ENSURE  SOME  STABILITY  AND  SECURITY  IN  CHRISTOPHER'S  LIFE. 

PLEASE  MAKE  EVERY  EFFORT  TO  ATTEND  AND  HELP  MAKE  THIS  UORTHUHILE  EVENT  A  HUGE 
SUCCESS.  HOPE  TO  SEE  YOU  FRIDAY  EVENING,  /0UNE_2JLJ^89/AT  THE  BOSTON  TEACHERS 
HALL. 


THANK  YOU. 


O 


SINCERELY,  >'  AU& 

THE  JEFF  COSMAN  BENEFIT  COMMITTEE 
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MICHAEL    S.     DUKAKIS 
GOVERNOR 

GRADY    B.     HEDGESPETH 

SECRETARY  OF 
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MEGAN    JONES 
DIRECTOR 

(617)  727-7430 


March  16,  1989 

Dear  Arthur, 

Enclosed  are  the  notes  for  a  lecture  I  will  give  at 
Boston  University  on  March  21.  I  will  speak  about  labor's 
involvement  in  technological  change. 

I  have  marked  in  blue  some  points  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  you.  I  am   trying  to  make  clear  how  the  CAT 
differs  from  those  who  advocate  quality  circles  and  other- 
such  devices  as  a  way  to  undermine  seniority,  wages  and 
benefits . 

I  apologize  for  the  form  of  these  "Notes".  Eventually  I 
will  have  time  to  write  them  down  in  a  neater  form  for 
publication. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Frank  Emspak 


Boston  University  March  21,1989 


INNOVATIVE  SOLUTIONS  TO  TECHNOLOGY  ADOPTION:  THE  ROLE  OF 

LABOR 


Frank  Emspak 


WHAT  IS  INNOVATIVE  AND  WHAT  IS  NOT? 

Describe  CAT-  partnership  including  representation  by 
organized  labor-  form  of  CAT  not  innovative.  Content  is. 

Content:  Innovative  Process  of  Technological  Adoption: 
The  innovation  is  the  active  almost  pro-active  role  by  labor 
in  our  projects.  We  want  the  work  force  to  be  active 
participants  in  technological  change  not  more  or  less 
passive  players  in  a  pre  determined  system. 

DESIGN 

What  does  an  active  role  for  the  work  force  require? 

Innovative  Solutions  to  Technology  Adoption  start  with 
design  criteria  for  software,  hardware,  work  flow. 

The  design  theory  we  use  falls  under  the  general  rubric  of: 

SKILLS  BASED  AUTOMATION. 

Skills  based  automation  seeks  to  unite  tacit  knowledge 
with  the  more  systematized  knowledge  needed  to  operate 
computer  based  equipment; 

Skills  based  automation  sees  the  computer  based 
equipment  as  an  extension  of,  not  a  substitute  for  workers 
and  their  skills; 

Skills  seen  as  a  benefit  to  be  developed  not  as  a  cost 
to  be  eliminated. 

Worker  seen  as  the  center  of  the  design,  not  and 
extension  of  the  machine  or  process. 

There  are  limitations  to  these  concepts-  but  in  general 
a  large  section  of  New  England  machining,  assembly,  apparel 
production  can  be  accomplished  by  using  skills  based 
automation. 


SUCCESSFUL  TECHNOLOGICAL  ADOPTION: 

INNOVATION:  LABOR  AS  AN  EQUAL 

Starts  with  recognition  that  labor  is  an  equal.  This  means 
no  manipulation.   Labor  as  an  equal  implies  equality  of 
knowledge,  time  for  education  and  discussion,  training  and 
access  to  resources  not  defined  by  management. 

Labor  must  help  set  the  agenda.  The  technological  level 
and  organization  of  work  flow  must  be  part  of  the 
discussion.  If  deployment  of  an  already  existing  system  is 
the  only  issue  on  the  table  labor  is  effectively  excluded 
from  meaningful  participation-even  if  the  form  of 
participation  is  present. 

Differences  between  CAT  applications  and  quality 
circles.   Basic  difference  is  equality.  Both  sides  set 
agenda  within  framework  of  technological  change. 

Knowledge  of  project  must  be  available  to  both  sides- 
and  in  fact  both  sides  in  CAT  projects  help  determine  the 
project  in  the  first  place. 

Engineers  and  other  professionals  in  the  process  also 
need  to  be  educated  as  to  the  concerns  of  the  work  force. 
They  must  have  some  idea  of  how  engineering  criteria 
intersect  with  work  force  needs  and  be  prepared  to  reach 
some  kind  of  accommodation  with  non  engineering  criteria. 

INNOVATION:  TREATMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  innovative  part  is  the  treatment  and  attitude 
displayed  by  management  towards  the  work  force  and  the  work 
force's  attitude  toward  technological  innovation  as  a 
result. 

INNOVATION: 

Successful  Tech  enhancement  cannot  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  concessions,  wage  reductions,  benefit 
reductions  aimed  at  the  population  management  expects  to  be 
more  flexible,  productive  and  skilful. 

INNOVATION: 

Wealth  is  produced  on  the  shop  floor.  Thus  systems  that 
minimize  unnecessary  paper  work  by  bringing  programming, 
production  modifications,  quality  improvements  etc  to  the 
shop  floor  are  a  plus.  In  other  words  back  to  the  basic 
understanding-  the  worker  is  an  asset  not  a  cost  to  be 
eliminated. 


INNOVATION/  OBSERVATION: 

The  Organized  work  force  can  do  better  than  a 
disorganized  work  force.  Unions  can  be  a  force  for  tech 
change.  Our  experience  so  far  indicates  this. 

Basis  for  this  claim:  In  organized  shops  workers  are 
much  more  willing  to  speak  out  and  assist  in  defining 
serious  problems  of  production  and  organization. 

This  is  due  to  a)  protection  offered  by  union 
contract; 

b)  a  base  of  informal  support-  fellow  union  members; 

c)  generally  better  access  to  information  through 
fellow  workers; 

The  Union  as  an  organization  can  assist  because: 

the  union  has  access  to  information  through  consultants 

or  experts  on  its  own  staff,  university  courses  etc; 

OBSERVATION: 

Management's  desire  to  achieve  flexibility  is  generally 
not  an  issue  to  labor  in  and  of  itself.  We  note  that  the 
most  skilled  jobs  are  the  most  flexible. 

However  the  way  in  which  that  desire  is  pursued  by 
management  often  is  a  problem. 

For  example  some  problems  are:  Only  young  workers  are 
given  chance  to  learn  new  jobs;  or  seniority  is  not  given 
proper  weight;  or  more  skills  are  required  but  the  pay  will 
remain  the  same;  or  in  case  of  reductions  in  force  senior 
people  will  not  be  allowed  to  bump  into  the  "flexible"  area. 

None  of  the  above  issues  are  inherent  in  the  flexible 
approach  but  all  in  fact  undermine  the  objective  of  changing 
negative  attitudes  towards  a  flexible  job  content  approach 
since  flexibility  is  loaded  with  negative  connotations  or 
effects. 

If  technology  is  truly  supposed  to  be  flexible  then  its 
introduction  must  mirror  its  reputation.  If  tech 
introduction  results  in  inflexible,  top  down  systems,  more 
discipline,  inflexible  work  times,  regimented  breaks  etc. 
then  the  great  promise  of  CNC  based  equipment,  or  P.C.s  on 
the  shop  floor  will  be  lost. 

OUR  INNOVATION  IS  EQUALITY.  OUR  NEW  OBSERVATION  IS  THAT 
TECH  CHANGE  CAN  MOVE  FASTER  AND  MORE  EFFICIENTLY  IN  A  UNION 
SETTING  THAN  IN  A   NON-UNION  SETTING. 
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Voice  of  Organized  Labor  400,000  Strong 


TO:     EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

FROM:   JOHN  LAUGHLIN 

RE:     TELEPHONE  REQUEST  FROM  MASS.  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS . 


1.   Phone  call  from  fundraising  arm  of  MSO. 
Request  for  sponsorship  -  If  you  make  a  pledge, 
they  will  send  paperwork. 

Platinum  -  $1,000 
Gold  -  $  500 
Silver    -  $   200 


Money  used  for  transportation,  housing  and 
food  for  local  special  Olympics  participation 
to  compete  at  the  state  level. 


8  BEACON  STREET 
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FAX   617/227-2010 
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April    14,    1989 
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TO:      Northeast  State  AFL-CI0  Executive  Officers 
State  AFL-CI0  Community  Service  Directors 

FROM:    Edward  J.  clfeary,  President  NYS  AFL-CI0 

RE:      Northeast  States  AFL-CI0  Community  Services  Meeting 


The  New  York  State  AFL-CI0  is  proud  to  be  the  host  state  for  the  1989 
Northeast  States  AFL-CI0  Community  Services  meeting.   Please  hold  the  dates 
of  Monday,  August  14  through  Wednesday,  August  16,  1989  on  your  schedule  for 
this  important  meeting. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Queensbury  Hotel,  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  an 
hour  north  of  Albany.   The  hotel  is  situated  10  minutes  south  of  Lake  George 
and  15  minutes  north  of  Saratoga  Springs.   You  are  encouraged  to  bring  your 
family  since  the  area  is  an  ideal  vacation  spot.  We  have  made  arrangements 
for  you  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  area's  social  amenities  while  you 
are  here. 


Our  meeting  should  generate  new  ideas  and  fresh  approaches  for  enhancing 
state  community  services  efforts.   I  will  forward  you  further  details  once 
arrangements  and  agendas  are  finalized.   If  you  have  any  questions,  contact 
Colleen  Crawford  Gardner  at  (518)  436-8516. 

EJC/CCG/gp 
opeiu/153 
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April  14,  1989 


TO:      Northeast  State  AFL-CI0  Executive  Officers 
State  AFL-CI0  Community  Service  Directors 

FROM:    Edward  J.  cfteary,  President  NYS  AFL-CI0 

RE:      Northeast  States  AFL-CI0  Community  Services  Meeting 


The  New  York  State  AFL-CI0  is  proud  to  be  the  host  state  for  the  1989 
Northeast  States  AFL-CI0  Community  Services  meeting.   Please  hold  the  dates 
of  Monday,  August  14  through  Wednesday,  August  16,  1989  on  your  schedule  for 
this  important  meeting. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Queensbury  Hotel,  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  an 
hour  north  of  Albany.  The  hotel  is  situated  10  minutes  south  of  Lake  George 
and  15  minutes  north  of  Saratoga  Springs.   You  are  encouraged  to  bring  your 
family  since  the  area  is  an  ideal  vacation  spot.  We  have  made  arrangements 
for  you  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  area's  social  amenities  while  you 
are  here. 


Our  meeting  should  generate  new  ideas  and  fresh  approaches  for  enhancing 
state  community  services  efforts.   I  will  forward  you  further  details  once 
arrangements  and  agendas  are  finalized.   If  you  have  any  questions,  contact 
Colleen  Crawford  Gardner  at  (518)  436-8516. 

EJC/CCG/gp 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  MEETING  .     pyUL^J^^I  hf 

Things  to  Discuss        ^  yy^^wJi  f^T^^^J^  V  ^j^l^ 

■Vl.   Backround  material  for  appointment  on  diversification  legislation. 

|2.   House  Bill  90.  fU-^\^>   /lAjOlZ'^     /*A.  £<syifu*V 

y.       Memo  from  NY  State  AFL/CIO  re:   hosting  the  Northeast  States  AFL/CIO 
^         Community  Services  Meeting  in  August.    ^  /( 

1/4.       Request  to  buy  tickets  for  "Israel  Night  at  Pops"  sponsored  by  Israel 
Histadrut  Committee.    ~<oiyC-Aw 

v/5 .   $640  potential  cpsi/of /hj&jii^sed   computer  program  for  Scholarship  program. 
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Memo  from  John  Lauqhlin  re :   telephone  request  from  Mass.  Special 
Olympics.  %ji^JL  jkj^W    <^  rxsC&faf^   /l^^J^,^^>  ^SuJyJ-cy 


7.   Request  from  the  Worcester/Framingham  AF1/CIO  for  some  type  of  legislation 
on  collectingJpe/«r  capita  /fee  'e    from  ail  local  union^in  that  area,  j, 

^y .       Request  from,  Family  Service  of  Greater  Boston  for  a  contribution. 

*Sjf.      Request  from  the  New  York  State  AFL/CIO  for  Martin  Foley  to  participate 
as  a  speaker   at  their  Think,  Tank. on  the  N.Y.  Worker's  Compensation 
System.       ^^JU  <flAo^&\   -</  /u_**f^^   > 

\$ .       Request  from  Health  Care  for  All  for  support  and  a  contribution. 

if.   A  letter  from  National  Consumers  League  explaining  some  of  the  programs 
that  are  shared  with  the  labor  movement ^j^^^JO 

k«.   Letter  from  Frank  Emspak  explaing  a  training  program  at  Pneumatic  Scale 
and  a  request  i;or  participation  -  agenda  attached  to  letter. 


Request  for  Pres.  Osborn  to  join  with  the  Social  Democrats,  USA  when 
they  present  John  J.  Sweeney,  President  of  SEIU,  Int'l.  the  Eugene  V. 
Debs  Award  on  May  31,  198  9 .  ^^^JL./Ul^^jl^o   - 

14.   Request  from  the  Transport  Workers  Union  Local  553  for  a  contribution 
to  help  Eastern' s  /Flight  Attendants  beat  inrpnzn.  /- 

"by.       Request  from  Mass.  Qoalition  on  New  Office  Technology  for  a  contribution. 

Request  from  Mass.  Housing  Now  to  come  to  a  organizational  meeting  on 
May  13th  at  City  Hall  for  housing  advocates,  organizers  and  activists  to 
meet  with  Mitch  Synder  to  discuss  involvement  in  the  Oct  7th  get 
together  in  Washington.  Ci^^.-^^y^^A^^^^^^t^KX^^^ 

Request  from  Local  218  Carpenters  Union  to  purchase  tickets  to  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  Albert  (Herbie)  Greene.  Ji^cm     ^~\jucytjL^y^ 

Request  from  the  Massachusetts  Senior  Action  Council,  Inc.  for  support 
for  their  2nd  Annual  Lifetime  of  Activism  Awards  Dinner. 

Letter  from  Trade  Union  Leadership  Institute  -  New  York  CLC  suggesting 
purchasing  copis  of  the  novel  "The  Labor  Leader"  .^L^-^-iy  j  P^-t^-A^  > 

Request  from  V.P.  Alman  for  a  Resolution  to  come  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  upcoming  State  Democratic  Convention  -  Re-solution  attached. 

Request  to  purchase  -tickets  for  the  Warden  /f^L atft  Memorial  Fundraiser. 

Request  to/piirchase  tickets  for  "Roast"  Dan  Miller,  President  Florida 
AFL/CIO.  /fyjjLjU 


33/  Recommendation  that  the  Sec./Treas.  be  allowed  to  refer  staff  members 
to  train 
AFL/CIO. 


to  training  programs  -  typing,  computer  etc.  at  the  expense  of  the 


\ 
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Conference  information  and  Agenda  from  Charles  Richardson,  Dir. 
Technology  and  Work  Program,.  University  of  Lowell. 


